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antagonists. Romero sets the scene for 
us with a graphic storming of an 
apartment building by zombie-blasting 
troops and then soon whisks us off to a 
shopping mall where the remainder of 
the film takes place. 

Romero rescues the uninspiring plot 
and insipid direction by adding graphic 
violence and gore at regular intervals 
and although Tom Savini's effects are 
acceptable, the sheer variety in the 
manner the blood was shed was 
something new to cinema audiences. 
Romero cleverly spiced the violence 
with comedy thereby creating a satire 
on American consumerism: the 
shopping mall zombies are consumers 

subversion was more blatant than that 
found within Night of the Living 
Dead, and by giving the film social 
comment many critics attached an 
importance to a film that, without the 
references to American life, would 
simply have been another horror film. 
What Romero did deliver was the first 
acknowledged ultra-violence, blood is 
spilled, spattered and gushing 
throughout the film. It doesn’t matter 
that the make-up is clearly obvious in 
many scenes, the enthusiasm by which 
the zombies are despatched is enough 
to conceal Savini’s lack of talent - 
although by sheer hard work Savini 
went on to distinguish himself as a 
leading make-up artist. Dawn of the 
Dead also features an impressive 

intense level in the European print (by 
script consultant and co-scorer Dario 
Argento). The soundtrack was watered 
down by Romero for the American 
release, substituting library music (as 

the Goblin tracks. 

Dawn of the Dead stands as a film that 
broke new ground for the genre, it 
spawned a whole sub-genre of zombie 
films and revived a flagging market. 

Up until Dawn’s release horror films 
were becoming thin on the ground, 
mostly due to the success of Star 
Wars and the slew of space films that 
followed hot on its heels. Ten years 
after Night of the Living Dead, Dawn 


spearheaded a new cycle of horror 
films that was to lake us through to 
mid 1980s. 

“...acesspoolofvilefilthproduced 
by a sick mind for sick-minded 
people...” 

Virginia News Leader 
“...afirst-rate successor to Night 
of the Living Dead and Dawn of 
the Dead...” 

Fangoria 


Hot on the heels of Dawn came a vast 
army of gory zombie movies, inspired 

Romero’s sequel. Amongst the 
multitude of badly filmed, poorly 
dubbed imports, (mostly from Italy) 
surfaced the talents of Lucio Fulci who 
capitalised on Dawn’s success with 
Zombie Flesheaters (1979) and then 
went on to complete a trio of gory 
masterworks with City of the Living 
Dead (1980), The Beyond (1981) and 
House by the Cemetery (1982). Other 
movies quick to make a few lira was 
the incredible Zombie Holocaust 
(1980), Zombie Creeping Flesh 
(1980), and Zombie 3 (1980). These in 
turn revived the cannibal film and 
many blended Romero’s cannibal/ 
zombies with other genres creating 
strange cross-overs such as Frank 


s i x 


Agrama's Dawn of the Mummy 
(1981 and Lamberto Bava‘s Demons 
(1986). It seems that Dawn’s constant 
blood spilling was the sign for other 
films to let the red stuff flow. The 
increasingly graphic nature of many 
horror films turned as many people off 
(especially horror fans of old who saw 
the inclusion of dismemberment and 
pumping visceria as a substitute for 
plot) as it turned people on. This was 
the new wave of horror. Bom from this 


Starlog which in turn was created to 
exploit the popularity of Star Wars. 

Out went the actors-as-stars way of 
thinking and in came directors and 
special effect technicians into the arena 
of public limelight. The demise of 
Forry Ackerman’s Famous Monsters of 
Filmland was a fitting sign that the 
horror film had finally grown-up - it 
had become a legitimate contemporary 
vehicle that challenged all other film 
genres. 

With the success of Dawn behind him, 
Romero flopped with his next feature 
(Knightriders, 1981). Undeterred he 
made the sure-fire success Creepshow 
in 1982 with the help of a co-operative 
Stephen King. It was after completing 
Creepshow that Romero started 
working on the final of his ‘dead’ 
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Scissors, 



Censorship,Parliament 
and 


Paranoia 


“Video Recordings Act, 1984 

This Act requires the certification 
of all new video releases. In view 
of the large number of titles to be 
classified, the work is to be done 
in six phases, beginning on 1 
Septemberl984-from which date 
any new release on video has to 
have a certificate - and finishing 
on 1 September 1988, by which 
time the backlog of titles should 
have been classified. ” 

British Film Institute, Film and 
Television Yearbook 

For fans of the horror film one of the 
most oppressive aspects of living under 
a Conservative government over the 
past eleven years has been the 
increased tendancy towards the 
obliteration of the individual for the 
benefit of the state. ‘Victorian Values’ 
was a phrase much banded about in the 
media during 1989 as a description of 
the way in which the government 
wanted to see its role model citizens. 
However, where we really began to 


notice the turn in the tide of personal 
freedom was in July 1983 when Mr 
GrahamBright announced his 
intention to introduce a bill to control 
the availability of video films, the so- 
called‘Bright Bill’. 

A report was published on 7 March 
1984 and received widespread 
favourable publicity in the media. 
Among the many labels used to 
categorise the type of film in question 
only one was picked up by the public: 
the term Video Nastie' was bom. 

Now, to the fan of gut-crunching 
zombie mayhem this put a new 
perspective on the way we were to see 
our favourite gore-spilling epics. 
Basically, this meant that classics (!) 
such as ‘Cannibal Holocaust’ and 
‘Zombie Flesh Eaters’ in their uncut 
form (on video) were now to be classed 
as obscene under the Obscene 
Publications Act of1959, and anyone 
selling such titles is liable to 
prosecution by the Director of Public 

To fully understand the stance the 
government has taken it is useful to 
look into the history that led to the 
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Dario 
A r g e n t o 


wed 



I n t e r v i e 

Conducted by Mario Pinelli 


Mario Pinelli met up with Dario 
Argento after a recent appearance at 
London’s Scala Cinema and managed 
to get a few moments of conversation 
with Italy’s most respected giallo 


MK: Could you tell us about the 
reason for your visit to London? 
DA:(Iaughs) I’m here for a special 
screening of three of my films at the 
Scala Cinema. This is to coincide with 
the release of a book about my work, 
by Maitland McDonagh, the book is 
called Broken Minds, Broken Mirrors. 

MK: Did you contribute to the book? 
DA: Very much. Maitland asked for 
my opinions and I helped her as much 
as I could. She is a very knowledgeable 
and enthusiastic person and I think that 
the book shows this. I was a bit 
surprised at first - that someone wanted 
to write a whole book about me. It’s a 
very great honour, even more so 
because the Scala has gone to so much 
effort to help launch the book. 

MK: They’re showing Opera uncut 

DA: Yes. I believe they have a special 
license that allows them to show films 
in their uncut form. I’m not sure which 
version they’re showing though. There 


MK: Does it bother you that Opera, 
with many of your films, has had so 

DA: It used to, but now I have to 
accept it. When I make a film I don’t 
think about censorship, that wouldn’t 
be fair to the audience. It Italy my 
films are uncensored on video but 
censored at the theatre -1 believe that 
is the opposite of Great Britain. It 
would be nice if everyone who went to 
see my films actually saw them the 
way I made them, but there are a lot of 
social and cultural barriers to be 
broken before that happens. In some 

completely! 

Many film directors from my country 
are now making films for a world 
market - that is to say for an English 
speaking audience. We know we can 
be more successful abroad that at home 
and so we accept that different 
countries have different views on what 
people should see in the theatre. 
Although I have learnt to accept that 
censorship exists, I am totally against 


MK: You’ve shot your recent films 
with English dialogue, presumably to 
make them more accessible. Is it a 
problem filming in a language that you 
are not familiar with? 

DA: I actually shoot in Italian, and 
English speaking actors are filmed in 
their native tongue, they are then 


dubbed over for an Italian audience. 
Likewise, the Italian actors are then 
dubbed into English for the English 
speaking audience. It can be very 
confusing but my own English is 
improving and I have the assistance of 
an excellent translator who is always 
present on the set. The music is 
recorded separately and mixed as a 
separate track, this helps to blend 
everything together. 

MK: One criticism of Opera is the 
dubbing, which is very 
‘Americanised’? 

DA: I have been told this. It is difficult 
for me, being Italian, to fully realise 
that problem. I, personally, would be 
more in favour of shooting the film in 
Italian and then having it sub-titled for 
a foreign audience. This is becoming 
increasingly acceptable but the 
Americans prefer their films to be 
dubbed into their ‘own’ language 
(laughs). Unfortunately, America is the 
largest market for my films and I have 
been advised that it would be best to let 
them continuing doing this. I believe 
that the British prints of Opera are 
taken from American masters and the 
American distributors simply didn’t do 
a very good job in arranging the 
soundtrack, including the dialogue. 

This is a problem with the type of films 
I make and the audience that sees 
them. If I were to make a film like 
‘Cinema Paradiso’ (an Italian film), the 
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critics would be outraged if the 
dialogue was dubbed - the distributor 
would be forced to use subtitles. I 
don’t think a film with sub-tides is any 
less effective in terms of what the 
audience experiences, my only concern 
would be to make sure that the lettering 
didn’t interfere with the picture, with 
what’s happening on the screen. 

MK: Your films aren’t very ‘talky’ 
anyway, would you agree they rely 
more on visual impact? 

DA: Film is a medium that combines 
both sight and sound, but I would agree 
that I tend to prefer visualising some 
things that could be explained by an 
actor's dialogue. It’s also more fun for 
the audience to do the discovering 
themselves by using their eyes as 
opposed to hearing everything second 
hand. This doesn’t mean I don’t like 
dialogue, or I prefer one over the other, 
it depends on what the script calls for. I 
put a lot of work into the soundtrack as 
well, for me the film doesn’t finish just 
inside the camera. 

MK: Is there much preparation before 
a scene is filmed to make sure the 
camera is where you want it to be 
when you’re filming? 

DA: Lots! I must have everything 
planned out beforehand to the last 
detail. I sketch the whole film out in a 


series of story-boards and then work 
from there. Because I use a lot of 
expensive special equipment to film 
certain scenes I have to justify that 
expense to the financiers - it makes 
sense to plan everything beforehand. It 
does for any director, not just for me. 

MK: The impression one gets from 
viewing your films is that you are very 
technically minded? 

DA: Perhaps I am. I like new 
technology and I by to break out of the 
habit of just using the same cameras 
and lenses as everyone else. There are 

scientific use that have yet to used in 
making motion pictures, but they are 
inevitably difficult to work with. 

MK: Do you have any particular 

DA: When I was shooting Four Flies 
On Grey Velvet I used a camera that 
ran at an incredibly fast speed, it used 
fifty metres of film in three seconds! 
The scene we were shooting was near 
the end with the car crash and we only 
had two cars. The first shoot went fine 
until we opened up the back of the 
camera - all the film had been chewed 
up and was completely unusable! 
Nobody was really sure why this had 
happened, in fact nobody was sure how 
to use the camera! Previously the 


camera had only been loaded with 
black and white stock but we couldn’t 

Eventually one of the technicians 
realised that colour stock is wound 
more tightly on the reel than black and 
white, so we trimmed five feet off the 
roll and it ran okay. 

MK: I read in an interview with Luigi 
Cozzi that during the filming of that 
particular scene you were becoming 
increasingly manic. Was that a fair 
comment that he made? 

DA: He means I was difficult. That is 
true. I could create all kinds of excuses 
but to be honest I like working in an 
atmosphere where there is a certain 

have to create it. After a film has been 
made I’m the nicest person you can 
meet, I’m nice to the actors, to the 
technicians... 

MK: Does this go back to you being a 
‘technical’ director, that you possibly 
prefer to be around the equipment than 
the people? 

DA: Possibly. I don’t particularly like 
actors, with a few exceptions, one has 
to position them and dress them. There 
are very few that know what I want. I 
tend to leave them alone except when 
we are shooting more complex scenes 
that involve difficult camera set ups. 
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Selling 'SCANNERS’ by Andrej Karczewski 
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suggested the constraction of a light 
box (similar to those used on cinema 
Exit signs) with a red light bulb inside. 
Stencilled letters could then be cut 
away to make a sign that reads 
"NO ADMISSION - SCANNING IN 
PROGRESS" 

The idea was to turn the sign on, along 
with a buzzer that could not be heard 
inside the theatre, when the above two 
scenes are being screened. They go on 
to suggest that “No one will be 
permitted to enter or leave the theatre 
until these scanning signals are turned 
off'. A similar idea was used during 
the initial promotion of Hitchcock's 
‘Psycho’, not allowing anyone in after 
the first fifteen minutes and asking the 
audience not to give away the film’s 
twist ending. 

One of the most popular, and 
successful, ways of promoting a movie 
is to have ‘sneak previews’ in selected 
areas followed a regular run of the 
movie itself. When would be the best 
time to preview Scanners? The 
distributors suggest, 

"At the witching hour. ..Midnight., .when 
thoughts of youthful moviegoers turn to 

Midnight Screening. It's a Midnight 
Scanning." 

With this in mind, the cinema manager 


could possibly stage the preview as a 
tie-in with a the youth market radio 
station. In conjunction with a radio 
promotion the participating DJs could 
invite the audience to see Scanners 
telepathically! Not as crazy as it may 
seem: firstly the DJ announces the 
screening (done straight) and then he 
should ask his listeners to scan his 

"If you can scan my thoughts, you know 
where I’ll be Friday night at midnight. 

about...andyou'll be there too." 

The first ten, twenty-five or fifty 
callers who identify the Midnight 
Scanning receive free tickets. Pretty 
easy, huh? After this the DJ should 
plug Scanners as “the most mind- 
blowing terror tale ever filmed". 

By now I’m sure you can understand 

As the distributors themselves say, 

“The idea is to generate maximum 
airplay (on radio) - then make the 
SCANNING a highly publicised event - 
all in the entertaining spirit of 
SCANNERS." 

The promotion ideas keep rolling on - 
at one point the guide even suggests 
that if your own (ie cinema manager) 
ESP is powerful enough, you already 


know what the next promotion is and 
don’t need to read any further! Other 
stunts include inviting a real psychic 


appearance, recording a voice slowing 
through a phrase shifter and playing 
the tape in the theatre foyer, thereby re¬ 
creating the unique ‘scanning’ sound. 
Another suggests inviting fine art 
students to apply their talents to a 
movie campaign by creating a ‘Psychic 
Gallery’ of sculptures in the cinema 
foyer, in the style of the scanner who 
uses his ability to create huge bizarre 
sculptures in the film itself. Yet 
another involves utilising the 
equipment, and help, of a local 
university psychology department who 
can create experiments involving 
biofeedback machines which measure 


Another popular promotion gimmick is 
to give away the movie tie-in 


competitions (this was in 1981, before 
video promotion really took off). 
Cinema Managers are asked to join 
forces with local booksellers for a 
major tie-in, creating eye-catching 
displays such as: 

* displaying a mannequin's head (wit! 
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Open Up and Bleed 



good reading material The point I made woe 
lhal in reviewing films Chan often led hie 
tendancy for hyperbole gel in the way of the 
facts. Look up his comments regarding PutetS 
Zombie on page 306 of the Deep Red Horror 
Handbook Is there really a 14 inch Splinter itt 
" ' a short piece of splintered 
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dislike Chas, I just find his style of writing too 
his-weight has to do with anything. Secondly: 
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; personality of theeditor that shows in the 
pages All 1 can add to thesis Keep up the 
gout! wot* ami give Mario Pinclli a gold star 
tor Ms exhaustive Nightmare Conceit review 



<thxdgmiite *»Uki$uU? I'm not going to 
defend it. that maid be fit,editor Steve C. to 
do, but I personally enjoy the material he 
offers his readers, if you don’t Itheiffdon’t 


bighprionly in our pages, Jnetdentally, I also 
happen to be abigf0ipfmavies with lots of 

tdaod and guts ‘ '* 

eei ffyou havea point to 
you clarify whttpit isyou're trying to say, in 
the meantime why not try out a subscription 
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i ;|^ you’re rigidly against going ‘slick’. I 
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Four 

By 

Warho! 

Derek Henderson 


“I made my earliest films using, for several hours, just 
one actor on the screen doing the same thing: eating 
or sleeping or smoking. I did this because people 
usually just go to the movies to see only the star, to eat 
him up, so here at last is a chance to look only at the 
star for as long as you like, no matter what he does 

Andy Warhol 


When Andy Warhol died suddenly in 1987, after a 
routine gall-bladder operation, he was fifty-eight years 
old and had not made a film for eleven years. Since his 
death much attention has been drawn to his work in a 
number of international retrospectives which have 
focused, in the main, upon Warhol’s oeuvre with 
specific reference to the two dimensional static images 
found in his paintings, drawings and prints. Yet, 
between 1963 and 1967 he produced (in the functional 

was shown at the time and most of which still remains 
unshown to this day. 

The reasons behind this lack of distribution may be 
founded as far back as the early 1970’s when the 
Factory (Warhol’s art-making studio) withdrew his 
films from distribution. In Britain only a handful of the 
films are legally available, ‘The Chelsea Girls’ (1966) 
and ‘Lonesome Cowboys’ (1967) are the best known 
while ‘Trash’, ‘Heat’ and ‘Flesh’ owe more to Paul 
Morrissey than Warhol - although they grew out of 
collaborative efforts that were to influence the way in 
which Warhol was to continue his film-making. 
Morrissey joined Warhol in August 1965 and, for 
almost a decade, it was Morrissey that worked on the 
production, distribution and exhibition of Warhol’s 
films. Their relationship broke down after the financial 



collapse of ‘Flesh for Frankenstein’ and ‘Blood for Dracula’ - 
two films, amongst others, that Warhol lent his name to, signifying 
ownership rather than authorship. (Strangely, one line from 
‘Flesh’, “To know life you must first fuck death in the gall 
bladder”, directly anticipates the cause of Warhol’s own death). 
Indeed Morrissey’s contribution to the two films, although credited 
as director, has been questioned in recent years and it has been 
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works. ‘Lonesome Cowboys’ isn't Hollywood, but it 
does steal a number of cues from from mainstream 

preoccupation with homoeroticism. On the surface the 
film is a Western, but there is only a few moments that 
connect it with that particular genre: a ride into the 
sunset, the costumes and a love scene. The film 
becomes the vehicle for a procession of gay/drug 
references and soft pom scenes that at times border on 
the burlesque. Warhol shot the film in just four days 
and it was his first ‘location’ film. Shot on 16mm, 
which was then blown up to 35mm for theatrical 
distribution, the film caused something of an outcry at 
the time of its release, indeed even the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation mentioned it in a file, unremarkably 
entitled ‘Andy Warhol’. Their investigations into his 
films resulted in ‘Lonesome Cowboys’ being declared 
hardcore pornography by the New York City and State 
Courts and the film suffered a much hindered 
distribution which resulted in enormous loss in profits 
for both Warhol and his distributor. 

"There's nothing really to understand in my work. / 
make experimental films and everyone thinks those are 
the kind where you see how much dirt you can get on 
the film, or when you zoom forward the camera keeps 
getting the wrong face or it jiggles all the time: but it's 
so easy to make movies, you can just shoot and every 
picture comes out right." 

In submitting to Morrissey’s influence in later films, 
Warhol never managed to reach maturity as a film¬ 
maker in his own right. His films should be read as 
those made by a conceptual artist at work, rather than 
those of a narrative film-maker as they share (along 
with many of his paintings and prints) a tendancy 
towards stillness that inexorably chronicles the passage 

Unlike much conceptual art, especially film, Warhol 
succeeds in shocking his audience. Much of this work 
exists under the label of ‘art’, a bastard part of cinema, 
ignored by some, hailed by others. Warhol, who took 
his images of consumerism and sold them back to the 
consumer, never contested the authority of Hollywood. 
His films can be seen as mirrors on a personal world, 
chronicling the lives and times of those who lived 



such, just advisers, little in the way of scripts) he began to 
structure his films more in the style of those he admired, 
employing soundtracks and actors. The first of many such 
productions came in 1967 when he made ‘Lonesome Cowboys’. 
With ‘Lonesome Cowboys’, Warhol took his first decisive step 
towards making a more mainstream film, in so much that more 
thought went into its construction than any of his previous 
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Print that Matters 


Editors Gary Sherratt and Steve 
Langton are to be congratulated in 
being courageous enough to give some 
coverage to the one film company that 
most British journals usually neglect - 
Hammer. This issue Kicks off with a 
brief, but informative, overview of the 
Christopher Lec/Hammcr/Dracula 
movies (starting with Dracula, Prince 
of Darkness as Dract 
an earlier issuej.You can tell by Gary's 
prose that he is a great fan of Hammer 

override his objectivity. 

The review section makes particularly 
good reading as all the contributors are 
not re-gurgitating the familiar 
reviewing style' that is prevalent in so 
many other publications. Darrell 
Buxton's review of Cannibal Holocaust 
is a good example; he finishes his well- 
argued review with, "Cannibal 
Holocaust is the thinking persons' gore 
epic." It takes nerve to say something 
like that! Whether you agree or 
disagree it certainly makes p 


Also in this issue are book reviews, a 
fanzine round-up, and a look at the 
Twilight Zone (tv series). \ly only 
gripe with this issue was that the page 
margins were a little erratic -1 had to 
pull the issue apart to head the text that 
had been swallowed by the staples! 

Running at 34 pages From Beyond is 
excellent value - and there’s some, 
pretty nifty artwork as well. 

Available from: Gary SherattlSleve 
Langton, 39 Saint Oswalds Crescent, 
Ashbourne, Derbyshire, DE6 IPS. 


When I received Daniel Auty's zine in 
the post I was somewhat taken aback. 
Unlike the majority of fanzines, Ooh 
My Brain Hurts is not photocopied, jl's 
imeographed (or produced something 
re typed 
off an 


reminded die of early issues of the 

Midnight Marquee)) which were ' 
produced in the same way, The one 
drawback with this method is that you 
can t reproduce quality illustrations 
(though this issue does have a very 
good cover), but what it lacks in that 
department it mates up with its written 


This iss 

articles on Forty Y ears of Prison 
Movies and a History of the Cannibal 
Movie • both informative and concise. 
There's also comic, metal (heavy), 
book and film reviews. I'd only quibble 
with Daniel's review o! Stuart Gordon s 
Robo-fox, describing it as a fairly 


i. 4,50p 3RD EYE, no. 4, £1.00,36 A4 pages 


The main reason for anyone buying 
this issue of 3RD EYE would be the 
remarkable critique of Argcnui s 
Inferno and an enlightening interview 
with Ramsey Campbell, Other high- 
points include an impersonal view of 
Der Todeskin which brought back 
happy memories of Cahiers du CinCma 
with its formal deconstruction-mode of 
appraisal. Andy Allard is also worth a 
mention for his article which reverses 
the popular fanzine trend of reviewing 
video ’nasties' by focusing his attention 
on films worth viewing that have not 
been banned by the DPP. He, quite 
rightly, points out that many 'nasties' 
have since gained an undeserved cult 
status because they have been banned, 
"The saddest consequence of the video 
nasties campaign has been the false 
esteem many of the so-called video 
nasties are nowsjjeld...'' Wise words 
indeed. 


with Top Ten Urban Nightmares (no, 
not a brief excursion through die 
London boroughs), and then there is 
brief look at the Mexican Sant o 
movies. Finally there is the review 
section which, at 


Ooh! My Brain Hurts is one of the few 
personal fanzines around that is not 
trying to compete with a market 
already bulging to overload with other 
publications. Daniel hopes to make the 
journal A4 for the next issue (due in 
early August), which will be no ba' 


are some excellent reviews of Hercules 
in the Centre of the Earth, The Last 
Man on Earth an 




With a few typographical errors aside 
3RD EYE is an enjoyable read and 
scauercd through the issue arc some 
very good video covers/promo artwork 
The only inconsistency is Danny 
Robbins irrelevant comic strip which 
looks as though it was montaged onto a 
piece of denim before being copied. 

' Available from: 66a Peveril Street, 
Radford, Nottingham, NG7 4AH 
(cheques payable to 3RD EYE) 
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Strange Adventures, no. 29, 

£1.20,24 A4 pages 

Strange Adventures is one of those 
remarkable magazines that manages, 
and I don't know how, to beat the 
deadlines on a monthly basis. The 
content is pretty varied, ranging from a 
look at director Walter Hill to a listing 
of apes in films. Red Dwarf is featured 
in the On The Box section and there 
are review sections for books and a 
particularly good one for comics. Best 
of all is the letters page which looks 
very healthy and this beg me to ask 
why more 'zines don't encourage more, 
or even some, feedback from their 
readers. Credit must go to Jeff Downes 
and Tony Lee for producing a fast- 
paced and dense news page - and they 
do this every month! 

Strange Adventures has a good balance 
of text and images and much of the 
photographic material has reproduced 
very well. It's a readable, informative 
and informal journal that I'd 

keep in touch with the fantasy genre on 
a monthly basis. Back issues (£1.10) 
are available from number 12 (January 
1990) right up to the present issue and 
a year's subscription is available for the 
paltry sum of £12.00 /$35.00. 

Available from: Tony Lee, Strange 
Adventures, 13 Hazely Combe, 

Arreton, Isle of Wight, PO30 3AJ. 
Strange Adventures is published on the 


Trash City, no. 9, £1.00 from the 
editorial address/£l .25 in the shops, 24 
AS pages 

Although not strictly a film/fantasy 
journal. Trash City is worth buying just 
to savour the moderate indulgences of 
its editor Jim McLennan. A listing of 
the contents might provide an insight 
into what this particular 'zine has to 
offer: a Clint Eastwood filmography, 
letters, an Incredibly Bad Film spot - 
Iron Angels, Conspiracy Comer - the 


Gulf War, the Edge of Sanitary (ten 
favourite shower scenes in trash films - 
great title eh?), music, films, fiction 

Wow! Pretty groovy stuff. As Editor, 
Jim drops his liberal sensibilities at the 
mention of naked female flesh and then 
quickly picks them back up again when 
discussing the Gulf War. There's a very 
funny piece on moving home, in this 
case it's to Streatham and having lived 
there myself I thought this was an 
accurate a portrait as you can get. 
There's also an excellent capsule 
review section which covers recent 
releases such as Arachnophobia and 
Nuns on the Run and lots of other bits 
and pieces that are guaranteed to put a 
smile on your face. 

If all this doesn't sound like the sort of 
thing you'd like dropping through your 
letter box you may be wrong. Trash 
City is fun and well worth reading. It's 
also got Miss Kinski on the back page. 

Available from: Jim McLennan, 7 
Tummons Gardens, South Norwood 
Hill, London, SE25 


Subterrene, no.6,50p (plus a 33p 
stamp), 30 A4 pages 

Anthony Cawood's journal is more of a 
bulletin than a magazine and it 
generally features a strongly review- 
only format, with a page dedicated to 
news and other 'zines. It contains an 
esoteric mix of subject matter that 
includes Cronenberg's Stereo and 
Crimes of the Future, Umberto Lenzi's 
The Cynic, The Rat and The Fist and 
Lucio Fulci's Murder Rock - Dancing 
Death. Subterrene could easily have 
been tedious reading because of its 
limited format - no columns, few 
graphics and limited typeface - but, due 
to the variety of reviewers (and their 
styles), it isn't. In fact it's surprisingly 
refreshing - new views on older movies 
and a good coverage of recent(ish) 
matenal, almost exclusively aimed at 


Although the majority of the text is 

blunders and I took exception to a lot 
of what reviewer 'Psychobabbling 
Jonathan' had to say (and the way he 
said it) - but what the heck, that's the 
reason you buy fanzines. A good way 
to spend fifty pence. 

Available from: Anthony Cawood, 6 
Daleside Avenue, Pudsey, Leeds, LS28 
8HD. 


Finally... 

Samhain, the mainstay of British 
Fandom, continues its rise in 
popularity (and price). If you want to 
keep in contact with the mainstream 
then Sam is for you, if you don't then 
Sam is still probably for you - but then 
you must already know that. 

In The Flesh, like Samhain, is 
another semi-pro journal that delivers 
its promise of being a magazine with 
guts - blood, slashings, rippings and 
other good stuff is guaranteed courtesy 
of editor Steve C. Well worth checking 
if you havn't come across a copy, In 
The Flesh is steadily becoming a 
British equivalent to Chas Baiun's 
Deep Red. 

Samhain, £1.80 by post (or £1.55 from 
shops), 19 Elm Grove Road, Topsham, 
Exeter, Devon, EX30EQ 

In The Flesh, £1.90 by post (or £1.40 
from shops), Steve C, Box 1, 
Garageland, Focus, Princess Victoria 
Street, Clifton, Bristol, BS8 4BP 
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David Joyce takes us for trip down memory lane to the halcyon days of the Movie Serial 

Television Syndrome 

“Fourteen Hours to Save the Earth” 

I remember with fondness, long hot summer mornings when the TV used to show those exciting 
archive serials of Flash Gordon and Buck Rogers. Now, some years later, I know they’re not as 
old as I imagined, and the summers are no longer hot or long. 



The movie serial, a phenomenon of 
early cinema, ceased to exist long 
before I was bom. And yet because of 
them such heroes as Dick Tracy, Zorro 
and of course Flash Gordon, became 
household names. For the first time, 
perennial favourites like Batman, 
Captain America, Superman, Tarzan 
etc, were bought to life for movie¬ 
goers everywhere, searching for an 
escape from boring every day chores. 
The very first movie serial was What 
Happened to Mary? (1913) released 
by the Edison company, who had 
previously produced the first screen 
adaption of Frankenstein in 1910 (the 
monster in the film was played by 


Charles Ogle who also starred in this 
premier production). Mary is an 
innocent whose inheritance is desired 
and sought after by the villain, thus 
creating the standard story line for 
silent chapterplays. Unlike the popular 
serials of later years, each episode was 
a story unto itself. But what transpired 
was a success and was followed by 
Who Will Marry Mary? (1913). The 
movie serial had started and was to 
provide entertainment to millions over 
the next forty-three yeats. 

In 1914 The Perils of Pauline was 
produced starring Pearl White ‘the 
Serial Queen’, and the concept of the 
cliffhanger was bom. Now our heroes 


clung desperately to high cliffs (hence 
the phrase), careered in black 
limousines towards high-speed crashes, 
waited breath held, for death by the 
villain’s glinting dagger or were 
dangled precariously above crocodile 
infested waters where pleas for mercy 
were ignored. Then, the following 
week, as audiences scrambled back to 
see our hero’s escape, the film 
appeared to have stretched, and an 
extra portion containing our hero’s 
miraculous survival had been secretly 
inserted. Ah, no matter, the punters just 
loved it, look at them lapping it up. 
Sophisticated audiences of today may 
laugh at the pure farce, but they still 
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CULT CLASSICS TRASH HORROR EROTIC BIKER 
UNDERGROUND SEXPLOITATION SCI FI MONDO 
RUSSIAN HONGKONG MODERN CINEMA UNCUT IMPORT 


FOR NEW (AUG.) VIDEO SELL-THRU CATALOGUE SEND F 2,50 / £ I. OR 2 IRC'S TO 
CULT VIDEOS MAILORDER. P.O. BOX 55670,1007 ND AMSTERDAM-NL. 
CULT VIDEOS /CINE-QUA-NON FILMBOOKSHOP 
STAALSTR. 14 AMSTERDAM 
SHOP OPEN TUE-SA 13.00-18.00 



